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THOMAS MORAN, PAINTER-ETCHER 


It is not often that pioneers in a nascent art are privileged to share 
in its mature glory and take part in achievements that command the 
respect and elicit the admiration of critics and connoisseurs; but such 
is the unique distinction of 
Thomas Moran. He fol- 
lowed close after Durand, 
Doughty, and Cole, when 
landscape painting in 
America was little more 
than a matter of experi- 
ment, and artists groped 
their uncertain ways with 
scarce the advantages of 
European schools and gal- 
leries; and he is painting 
to-day in his Long Island 
home, at Easthampton, his 
head silvered by three- 
score and three winters, 
but his hand as steady, 
his energy as indomitable, 
and his imagination as 
teeming and virile as 
when in early manhood 
his abilities won recogni- 
tion. 

What is equally notable, 
Moran is to-day what he 
has been from the outset THOMAS MORAN 
of his career—an American From a late Photograph 
painter, with love for 
American subjects and pride in American work. Never, save for a 
short period when under the influence of Turner, whom he studied 
and copied, and to whom he acknowledges his indebtedness both as 
a draughtsman and a colorist, has he strayed from his first ideal. 
Then he painted pictures of Venice and the Adriatic, with the rich 
glow of southern skies and the impress of Latin life. But the charm 
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that has enthralled so many to their detriment was soon broken, and 
Moran returned from his old-world schooling with his art softened 
and improved, but not warped by contact with the masters who 
claimed his allegiance from a strong, poetic, and decidedly new-world 
individuality. ; 

The reason of this-—and the same dominant force is to be traced 
in all his subsequent work—is to be found in the character and tem- 
perament of the 
painter himself. 
His mental bent is 
poetic, and a rich, 
almost exotic, im- 
agination is his 
chief characteristic. 
Nothing has wooed 
him like that which 
has; about it a 
wealth of the 
witchery of line 
and color. With 
his keen sense of 
the beautiful is also 
linked an equally 
clear appreciation 
of grandeur and 
- sublimity, and one 
finds these quali- 
ties betraying themselves even in his simplest canvases 

In Turner, with whom color was an instinct and the picturesque 
the commonest mode of expression, Moran found a congenial spirit. 
The great landscape painter’s works were not so much an inspiration 
as a guide for his own exuberant fancy, and it is only natural that on 
his first visit to England, in 1862, he should have made them his 
chief study. 

Moran found no charm in the commonplace. He lacked sym- 
pathy with the art that sought to idealize toil, suffering, meanness, 
deformity. A monotony of ‘cabbage- rows and a girl with a hoe, a 
country lane with a clodhopper and a goose, were to him not land- 
scapes. Barnyards, docks, fallow lands, trim fields were to him the 
et ceteras of civilization, not the material of art. There was to him 
more inspiration, more /ic/ure, in a mountain-peak than in a hillside; 
in a gnarled and wind-twisted oak than ina row of cherry-trees; in 
a gorgeous sunset, banking the far end of a valley with crimson, than 
in a moorland fog; in a single whitecap on the ocean, with its sug- 
gestion of force and terror, than in a millrace, with its utilitarian 
sluiceway and water-wheel. These facts account for 
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SUMMER 
By Thomas Moran 





THE CITY OF QUEEN MARJANEH 


By Thomas Moran 
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Moran’s choice of a mentor, and serve to explain those recurring fea- 
tures of the sublime and the beautiful that characterize all the notable 
canvases he has produced. 

To what extent this passionate love of mountain and crag, glade, 
river and ocean, forests, sunsets, and cloud effects may be an inherited 
trait, is a question for the casuist. Certainly Moran comes from a 
family noted for its artistic proclivities. Nine members, at least, 
have attained distinction with the brush and palette. Thomas Meran 





A LONG ISLAND SUNSET 
Last Picture Painted by Thomas Moran 


himself is one of the foremost landscape painters of America, one of 
his brothers is noted for his animal pictures, and another for his 
marines. Six younger members of the family have done notable 
work in genre. It is likewise a curious incident that the wives of the 
three brothers have won for themselves an enviable rank as painters 
and etchers. 

In reviewing the work of Thomas Moran it should be borne in 
mind that he is essentially a self-taught artist. Barring the short 
yeriods of his first two visits to Europe, in 1862 and in 1866, when 
he studied Turner and reveled in the continental galleries, his chief 
instruction was such as he gleaned from artists of his acquaintance, 
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notably James Hamilton, one of America’s most imaginative painters. 
Born in Bolton, Lancashire, in 1837, of Irish-English extraction, he 
came to America at the age of seven, and after a fair education in 
the public schools in Philadelphia, became apprenticed to a wood- 





SOLITUDE, BY THOMAS MORAN 
Lithographic Drawing made in 1869 


engraver, an experience that has discovered itself throughout his 
career in firmness and steadiness of touch and accuracy and persist- 
ence of effort. From engraving he essayed water-colors, then foils, 
and lastly etching. 

Few artists have had more rapid and signal rise to fame than 
Moran. He returned to America from the galleries of France, Italy, 
and Germany in 1871, and had offered him the opportunity of accom- 
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panying the United States exploring expedition conducted by Profes- 
sor Hayden to the Yellowstone River, in Wyoming Territory. The 
wonderful scenery of the region, in which the mountain rocks were 
cut by erosion into the most fantastic shapes, and draped by sun and 
storm in reds, blues, yellows, and purples, caught the artist’s fancy 
and roused his enthusiasm. It only required a poet to see in this 
wilderness of rock and cliff castellated walls, battlements, minarets, 
towers, the remains of some forgotten world. Moran was a poet in 
colors, and his quick eye immediately saw the artistic possibilities of 





DESIGN FOR A PICTURE 
By Thomas Moran 


the country. He made water-color sketches of the scenes that most 
impressed him, some of which he afterward elaborated into finished 
paintings in oil. This is the genesis of the two great works now 
hanging in the National Capitol at Washington, ‘‘The Grand Canon 
of the Yellowstone” and ‘‘The Grand Chasm of the Colorado,” the 
latter being painted after the artist had accompanied the expedition 
conducted by Major Powell under the auspices of the Government 
down the, at that time, little-known Colorado River. 

In both of these pictures, as in many another of a similar nature 
painted since, Moran betrays the most intimate acquaintance with 
rock-formations, and shows how carefully he had fortified himself 
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against inaccuracy and license, into which a less conscientious artist 
might have been misled by poetic temperament. As one studies these 
great pictures one feels that the painter set for himself the task—and a 
very difficult one—of portraying this barren waste of precipice and 
chasm exactly as he saw it, and at the same time of preserving the 
inimitable beauty of the wilderness. 

How well he succeeded is attested by the reception accorded the 
first of his great paintings of Western scenery. The public was awed 
by the serried mountain buttresses, with their fantastic adornments 





AN OLD APPLE ORCHARD, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 
Etching by Thomas Moran 


and their riot of color. It was felt that, in a sense, Moran had opened 
up a new world to art, and happily the Government showed its appre- 
ciation of the poet’s efforts by purchasing ‘*The Grand Canon of the 
Yellowstone” and ‘‘The Grand Chasm of the Colorado” for the 
Capitol, paying $10,000 each for the paintings. 

Moran’s experiences with the two expeditions named whetted his 
appetite for adventure, and impelled him to make visits to various 
notable regions which combined the elements of beauty and grandeur 
and offered fit subjects for his brush. Scarcely was the paint dry on 
his first successes when he headed his way toward the Rocky Mountains. 
He visited the South, and studied and sketched the blue skies and 
tropical vegeta‘ion of Mexico. Wherever he went he showed marked 
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preference for the grander aspects of nature, and as a result of these 
wanderings we have his ‘‘Mount of the Holy Cross,” ‘‘Mount 
Moran,”’ ‘‘Ponce de Leon,” and similar works, in which the artist's 
boldness of conception and mastery of color found free expres- 
sion. 

These pictures of natural scenery, however—in a sense portraits 
taken on the spot and embellished from recollection—form but a 
small part of Moran’s productions. He is essentially an idealist, a 
romancer in line and color, with a partiality for the bright, the 
inspiring, the happy. He has painted innumerable canvases, which 





GRAND CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE, BY THOMAS MORAN 
In Capitol at Washington 
Now Reproduced for the First Time 


show a wide range of versatility and a most varied selection of sub- 
jects—marines that evoked the warmest praise from such a severe 
critic as Ruskin, who pronounced ‘‘The Wave Beating on the Shore” 
to be ‘‘the finest piece of water-drawing he had ever seen by any 
man’’; quiet woodland scenes in which composition and coloring are 
equally admirable; odd river-nooks, with a suggestion of peace and 
quiet; stretches of plain that serve largely as a basis for gorgeous 
cloud effects; pictures from fable or tradition, like his ‘‘Sinbad’s 
Departure” and his highly imaginative series of illustrations for 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha; and pretty bits of Long Island scenery in 
the vicinity of his Easthampton home. His last picture, finished but 
a few weeks ago for James G. Moulton, of Chicago, in whose galleries 
it now hangs, and one of his most pleasing efforts, is a Long Island 
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sunset. One looks over the brow of a rocky, tree-studded hill 
toward the glowing west, which is resplendent with the richest cloud 
effects. Composition and coloring are alike admirable. 

In all these the artist has a central idea to which details are sub- 
ordinated. He has ever been a close observer, and there is scarcely 
an effect of nature that he has not depicted in his canvases. In all 
of his work he is a reverencer of truth, modifying details to heighten 
the idea he wishes to convey, but never seeking to improve on 
nature. There is little of the suggestive in his work and nothing of 
impressionism. He sees clearly some central picture, feels strongly 
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CHASM OF THE COLORADO RIVER, BY THOMAS MORAN 
In Capitol at Washington 
Now Reproduced for the First Time 


an emotion, and then essays to make a frank, telling statement of 
what he wishes to express. 

As a colorist Moran is a master. None of his canvases betrays 
a weakness in this regard. He uses strong pigments, but blends them 
with such consummate skill that what in a less skillful painter might 
approach dangerously near the garish is in him a rich harmony of 
color. 

As in landscape painting, so in etching, Moran was a pioneer in 
the art in America. He was an experimentalist, an inventor of ways 
and means, and his extraordinary skill as a draughtsman and his 
absolute mastery over the technique of engraving stood him in good 
stead in this new art, which he took up as a diversion. Success 
attended his efforts with the needle from the outset, and he soon 
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became as noted for the number and quality of his plates as for the 
extent and variety of his painted subjects. It has been well said that 
as the art advanced he led the van, aiding in advancing it and not 
resting content with being helped by its advances. 

There are few lines of art that have more limitless possibilities 
than etchings, and few means of producing an effect more engrossing 
than acid. Moran early felt the charm of etching, and to finish one 
plate was but an incentive for him to begin another and improve on 
preceding performances. As with his paintings, his etchings embrace 
every class of subjects, from odd corners that lent themselves to 
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GATE OF VENICE 
Etching by Thomas Moran 
3y Permission. Copyright C. Klackner 


striking treatment to his magnificent ‘‘Gate of Venice,’ etched in 
1888, after one of his own pictures painted two years previously on a 
visit to Italy, and which has been declared to be the completest as 
well as one of the largest drawings upon copper ever executed. 

In an exhibition of Moran’s etchings, held fully eleven years ago, 
seventy-one plates by him are listed, many of them second to none 
that have been produced by an American etcher. Indeed, no artist 
in America, probably, so completely unites the qualities of an artist 
and etcher as he. His work all has the double qualities of color and 
form. In his plates we find the same splendid glow as in his paint- 
ings. They are examples of the mastery of draughtsmanship, they 
have the touch of original inspiration, are luminous, delicate, rugged, 
picturesque, and as animated as any of the work in which the artist 
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could supplement the beauty of mere form with the richness of color. 
Speaking of Moran as an artist, Alfred Trumble, a competent critic, 
has said: 

‘‘The versatility of Mr. Moran is on a par with his technical 
ability and with his sensitiveness to all that is beautiful in art and 
nature. His original compositions run the gamut of subjects, from 
placid pasture-lands and somnolent old homesteads to the frowning 
splendor of pinnacled crags, the monstrous magnificence of towering 
mountain-chains, and the tremendous swing and illimitable vastness of 





DESIGN FOR A PICTURE 
By Thomas Moran 


the sea. And on each subject that he sets his hand to he also sets 
his seal. We recognize the symbol of his genius in the fluent lines 
of the boiling breakers, in the rugged escarpments of the beetling 
bluffs, and in the tufted masses of verdure which turn the forest 
arches into the aisles of a temple and stand in guard upon the land- 
scape like fortresses of nature 

‘In the actual forms of nature he revels in the plenitude of power. 
The character of the tree, the formation of a rock, the movement 
of water over a shallow bed or its sudden swirl in a deep whirlpool, 
the piling up ‘of fleecy vapors in an airless sky, or the scurry of 
clouds rent and shattered by the storm, are all to him means for the 
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THREE-MILE HARBOR 
By Thomas Moran 


By Permission. Copyright L. Prang & Co. 


revelation of his artistic resources, and invitations to an essay of his 
strength. His is an eye that notes everything and that remembers 
ev erything; a ‘spirit to which difficulties are but a challenge, and the 
impossible a superstition to be defied; a resolution that admits of no 
opposition or defeat, and above all, a hand schooled to the best 
lessons of art, tender as a woman’s, sensitive as a poet’s, and in its 
energy and will firm as a soldier’s, clasping the brush or the pencil 
instead of the sword.” 

These words have the ring of laudation, but they have also the 
ring of truth. The eulogy is macsited. 

It is impossible within the scant limits of an article to describe 
adequately the output of half a century of effort, and it would be 
misleading to single out two or three examples to the exclusion of 
works possibly less known but equally meritorious. Of his several 
thousand magazine illustrations no word has been said. Those, like 
his paintings and etchings, must be seen to be appreciated. He has 
done what few have had the hardihood to undertake and the spirit to 
execute —-he has given art a long series of pictorial romances, 
American romances, as engrossing ‘oe as finely executed as the 
verbal romances of a Scott; and his work may w ell serve as an inspi- 
ration to younger artists who are too prone to let schooling override 
individuality and to sacrifice inspiration for a fad. 

FREDERICK W. Morron. 
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JAPANESE ART FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 


American students have much to learn both in draughtsmanship 
and in coloring from the art of Japan, and this fact is now so clearly 
recognized in some of our leading institutions that native-born Japa- 
nese teachers are being employed to give courses of instruction in the 
principles and methods of Japanese art. The Art Institute of Chicago 
has recently secured such a teacher in the person of Mr. Sanchi 
Ogarra, who will begin his duties with the fall term of the school. 
On what lines the instruction given will be cast has not been 
announced. But be it on the highly conventionalized decorative 
work of the earlier or the wonderful figure-drawing and landscape 
effects of the later Japanese artists, the enterprise will doubtless be 
productive of excellent results. 

It is also worthy of note that this institution has lately acquired a 
collection of over fifty exceptionally fine Japanese prints and Kaké- 
monos, among which are thirteen water-colors and polychromo-xylo- 
graphs by Hokusai, the founder of the modern Japanese school of 
diawing. This artist, a man of many names, born of humble parent- 
age, and fated, like so many of his Occidental brethren, to live and 
labor in poverty, was one of the greatest artistic geniuses produced 
by any country, and the permanent exhibition of some of his choicest 
works will be of no slight benefit to the student classes. 

It is only of comparatively late years that Japanese art has been 
familiar to Occidental nations, indeed, only since the overturn of the 
old organization by the political and social movement of 1868. 
Portuguese navigators invaded the country in the seventeenth century, 
and their followers have kept up more or less intimate commercial 
relations ever since. But the Japanese shrewdly kept back their 
choicest treasures, and, as it has been put, limited the intruders to a 
kind of antechamber of the empire, delivering to them only every- 
day fabrics designed especially for Western consumption. Gradually, 
however, waifs and strays of rare merit drifted into the hands of the 
votaries of art, and for the last twenty vears the country has been 
literally overrun by collectors and agents who have ransacked the 
stocks of publishers, and even despoiled homes of their choicest col- 
lections. Among the leaders in this movement were the Parisian 
amateurs Th. Duret and Louis Gonse, and the English enthusiasts 
Ernest Satow and Dr. William Anderson. 

The result of the quest exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
Clews were followed industriously, and the awakening commercial 
spirit of the natives made easy the work of the collectors. As a 
result, Europe and America to-day have a wealth of the finest Japa- 
nese artistic productions. 
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The importance of Hokusai in the pictorial art of Japan lies in the 
fact that he and his followers broke away from the old standards and 
went direct to nature as the best guide and teacher. As in the Occi- 
dental nations, so in Japan, there was a diversity of schools. One 
style was characterized by formal isometric perspective, figures and 
foliage, all in admirable harmony; another flagrantly violated every 
conception of perspective - still another ran to figures so conv entional 
as to be utterly at variance with the things they were meant to repre- 
sent. The Japanese artists had the same defects noticeable in the 
work of early European designers, but the conservative character of 
the people perpetuated the faults which the Europeans early over- 
came, even to the present century. Then Hokusai, untrammeled by 
the formal methods of his predecessors, went to nature for inspiration 
and guidance, originated a new style and established a new school. 

The old school ran its course from mere outlines at the beginning 
to finished drawings in black and white; then it added faint tints, 
which at length became the richest illuminations, with warm powerful 
tones; it later interjected black lacquer and gold-leaf for effect; and 
finally, in deference to popular demand, in a community in which 
even the lower classes have highly developed artistic tastes, added 
color to color, until at the beginning of the present century mere techni- 
cal refinements had reached the highest point of perfection. Then 
Hokusai came with his protest against such refinements, and, a newly 
discovered genius at the age of fifty, became the apostle of a new art 
creed. He claimed disciples in such numbers that his drawings had 
to be reproduced by engravings to supply them with models. 

‘His real strength,” says Dr. Anderson, to whom English and 
American students of art owe a debt for his indefatigable zeal in 
seeking out the beauties of Japanese genius, ‘‘lay in popular sketches, 
in which the everyday life of the people was mirrored with a truth 
that could come only from one of whose life these things formed a 
part—a truth that onlookers from another world, like Moromobu and 
Itsutefu, could never attain—a truth, moreover, brightened by flashes 
of the native humor of the artist and never defaced by coarse, ill- 
tempered, or misconceiving caricature. Their ceremonials and 
amusements, their historical landmarks, their folk-lore and the 
homely jokes that repetition could not spoil, were there in characters 
that the most unlearned could read; while at every page a well-known 
view, a common bird or insect, a household pet, a favorite flower, or 
some other of the thousand objects of daily familiarity, found a 
graceful record in a few suggestive touches of the artist’s magic 
pencil.” 

The influence of Japanese upon Western art during the last quarter 
of a century has not been uniformly beneficial. The Western mind 
has found it difficult to appreciate at its true value an art which relies 
solely on form and color, and from which shadow, by means of which 
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JAPANESE ART FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Europeans produce 
a deceptive imita- 
tion of nature, is 
barred by tradition. 
Then, too, this art 
has been interpreted 
and explained to us 
with a decided 
Western bias. It 
should further be 
remembered that 
the good, bad, and 
indifferent speci- 
mens of Japanese 
art were accepted 
with little Ciscrimi- 
nation, and the 
more showy and 
theatrical were the 
prints, the more the 
greens, crimsons, 
and purples clashed 
in mere vulgar vio- 
lence, the more 
popular they were. 

There has been 
need of instructors 
familiar with Japa- 
nese methods and 
in touch with Japa- 
nese spirit to ex- 
plain intelligently 
and sympathetical- 
ly, not merely the 
superb harmony of 
the color schemes 
of the best Japa- 
nese work, but the 
strength and_ the 
exquisite grace and 
delicacy of Japa- 
nese drawing. If 
the growing study 
of Japanese prints 
and paintings serves 
merely to banish 








JAPANESE KAKEMONO IN MONOCHROME ON SILK 


By Seisen Osanabu 
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the follyYof, regarding them as curiosities it will subserve a good 
purpose. The likelihood is that it will do more, that it will introduce 
into the stereotyped customs and formula of the West a spirit that is 
not essentially alien to our own art, but that may be incorporated to 
advantage, especially on purely decorative lines. 

WaLtTER T. HapLey. 
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CAST-IRON CHEST 


AMERICAN ART INDUSTRIES—I 
ORNAMENTAL IRON-WORK* 


The development of America has been so rapid, so marvelous, so 
unlike that which has characterized the old-world countries, that in a 
survey of mere material progress—the reclamation of the wilderness, 
the extension of commerce, the multiplication of manufacturing 
interests—one is apt to forget that development in the finer lines of 
artistic production has been no less marked. No country in the 
world, however, is to-day doing better work of an artistic character, 
and none has the augur of a brighter future. 

The so-called Sone arts have eveivadl into art industries; the studios 
of a decade or two ago have become extensive manufacturing con- 
cerns; and the select coterie who formerly preémpted the term 

‘artist’? as their special privilege have had their places usurped by a 
humbler but no less talented corps of workers who toil in factory and 
smithy, without the meed of praise, artisans in name, but artists in 
skill and temperament. 

In all these sweeping changes it is the gifted few who have given 
direction to the multitude. The most radical innovations of one day 


* BrusH AND PeEncit is indebted to The Winslow Brothers Company, Chicago, for the illustrations in 


this article. 
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have been the commonplaces of the 
morrow, and work worthy of muse- 
ums, work that would be warrant 
for brochures and monographs were 
it not of daily occurrence, has been 
passed by with possibly a word of 
admiration, but scarce a word of 
query or wonder. Thousands who 
to-day take the liveliest interest in 
salons and exhibitions, and who 
can name the year’s medalists in 
prize competitions, barely give a 
thought to the unmedaled workers 
in allied lines. The art blacksmith 
is forgotten with the rest. 
| The art blacksmith, however, 
has done work, different in kind it 
is true, but comparable in quality 
with that of the idols of schools 
and salons. We see it in the fire- 
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| place, the grille, the store-front, 
\e the electrolier, the gate and railing, 
| the elevator inclosure—in a thou- 


sand and one places which are 
rapidly being transformed from 
a the bald necessities of utility into 
places of adornment. Even within 
the last decade the remarkable 
development of improved and 
novel means of construction and 
the still more remarkable evolution 
of thought and sentiment as re- 
gards the purely ornate features of 
architectural design have broadened 
the architect’s opportunities, and 
have opened up virtually a new 
field in which to exercise his talent 
and exploit his genius. 

In a word, art in iron, which 
| reached its highest development in 
the last half of the seventeenth 
century, has literally been given a 
new birth. Iron has been exalted 
to an eminence it never before en- 
joyed. Old methods have been 
modified to meet new conditions; 
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ELECTROLIER AND NEWEL 
Wrought Iron 
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STAIRCASE--ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Cast Iron 


here and there, and within a couple 
of decades the little shops whose 
proprietors sought to rival the art of 
the old masters have grown into vast 
establishments, where thousands of 
skilled artisans find employment. 

The revival of the old art was wel- 
comed by the American architect, 
who clearly saw the possibilities it 
presented and was quick to avail 
himself of a means of enriching his 
designs and perpetuating his ideas in 
enduring form. This, of course, gave 
a stimulus to the American art metal- 
worker, who rapidly developed all his 
latent talent, and who is to-day the 
peer of the best exemplars of the art 
in countries which boast of centuries 
of example and precedent. It is 
within the limit of truth to say that 
more and finer art metal-work is used 
in the great cities of the Union at 
the present time. than in any other 
country. 


improvement has rapidly 
followed improvement; 
and to-day much of the 
work that is being done 
by the master art black- 
smiths of America rivals 
in beauty and finish the 
best productions of the 
old masters of Germany, 
France, and Italy. 

As might naturally be 
expected, ornamental 
iron-work was slow to 
gain a footing in the 
new world. A quarter 
of a century ago, even, 
it was literally an un- 
known art in this country. 
First a forge designed 
for something more than 
mere utility was started 
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BRACKET AND ELECTROLIER 
Wrought Iron, Oxidized 
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All ornamental 
iron-work emanates 
primarily from the de- 
signing-room and 
passes through regular 
stages of develop- - 
ment. It is interesting 
to trace the processes 
from the reception of 
the pig metal to the 
completion of an oxi- 
dized. rose or ivy 
wreath, or of a gal- 

| vano-plastic bas-relief, 
f especially in view of 
the fact that science 
and invention have 
materially altered the 
methods of antiquity. 
Results as fine as were 





STAIRCASE— OLD COLONIAL 
Cast Iron 


ever attained by the Greeks in repoussé 
or by their sturdier and more practical 
successors in the art in Germany are now 
largely effected by simpler and more ex- 
peditious processes. The new birth of 
ornamental iron-work in America had of 
necessity to conform to present-day con- 
ditions, and naturally became affected by 
present-day achievements in other lines. 
Art metal-work as actually practiced 
to-day falls into three distinct classes, 
cast-iron work, wrought-iron work, and 
that accomplished by galvanic action. 
Whatever form the art assumes, however, 
it presupposes the most carefully pre- 
pared designs, and in every establishment 
in which this class of work is done one 
finds a corps of artists carefully trained, 
not merely in the production of beautiful 
ors caine designs, but also in meeting the exigencies 
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designs must ultimately be subjected. Whatever of charm the finished 
work is to have must clearly be perceived and indicated in the initial 
drawings. The artist who outlines the work must not be merely a 
good draughtsman, he must also in a sense be a sculptor. A good 
share of the ornamental iron-work done presupposes the effect of 
sculpture, and the initial tracings, though primarily designed to please 
and meet the approval of patrons, must also pass in modified form 
into the hands of other workmen whose duty it is to embody the 
sketch in a lasting form. 

The approved sketch goes from the designing-room to the 





THE MERMAID 


Galvano- Plastic Work 


draughting-room, where its lines are enlarged and its details more 
fully filled in. The importance of this will readily be seen when one 
remembers that most ornamental iron-work is designed to fit a special 
place and subserve a given purpose. Consequently, the diminutive 
outlines of the designer have to be redrawn on the exact scale of the 
place into which the finished work is to fit. Iron is an uncompro- 
mising metal, and the fault of a fraction of an inch may cause days of 
trouble, and possibly ruin the completed work. 

With reference to cast work, the working plans then go to the 
pattern-room, where models of wood are chiseled and carved into a 
tangible similitude of the designer’s enlarged sketch. This wooden 
model serves mainly as a body on which to superimpose in all its 
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detail the ornate or delicate tracery of which the designer has only 
given a hint in his preliminary sketch. The detail work—leaves, 
flowers, curves, geometrical figures, and the like—is executed in 
plaster by skilled workmen, and from these plaster molds duplicates in 
a composition of glue and wax are made_ These adhere firmly to the 
wooden body of the model, and while plastic enough to receive the 
finishing touches, have yet sufficient rigidity to be servicable as a 
pattern. 

The rest of the process, so far as the cast product is concerned, 
is the familiar work of the foundryman, save that greater care and 





THE MERMAN 
Gaivano-Plastic Work 


nicer precision are required in proportion as a higher class of result 
is desired. There is the same making of molds and pouring of 
metal; the same scraping away of sand from the cooled casting; the 
same remedying of superficial defects by file and emery wheel; and 
finally the same fitting together, as in the coarser class of work. 
From the pattern-room to the finishing-room there is essentially no 
difference between the manufacture of an iron girder to be cased with 
fire brick and a column-casing rich with the ornamentation of a cul- 
tured taste. 

Ornamental cast-iron work is essentially modern, and in one sense 
is the least interesting phase of the art. It is likewise the most 
common. It has possibilities, however, that are rapidly being devel- 
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oped, and as a feature in present-day 
architecture is supplanting much of the 
ornamentation formerly in vogue. The 
simplicity of the process does not mili- 
tate against its artistic effect. Weeks 
are often spent in modeling a_ single 
design, and the finished product, oxi- 
dized to prevent rust, or subjected to a 
bath and plated by electricity with 
bronze, brass, or nickel, rivals+in beauty 
and durability the choicest masterpieces 
of art that find lodgment in galleries 
and museums. 

Ornamental wrought iron, especially 
hammered leaf-work, which we have 
inherited from the German smith of the 
Gothic period with comparatively few 
changes, is an entirely different branch 





GRILLE— RECENT DESIGN 
Wrought Iron 


of the art, and one which marks the 
highest attainment of the artist black- 
smith. The man with the hammer 
must in every sense be an artist or 
the product of his forge will be a 
crude makeshift, an apology for an 
artistic creation. In fashioning from 
unyielding metal the delicate petals 
of a flower or the leaves of a vine, 
something of necessity must be sacri- 
ficed; but what of artistic feeling may 
thus be sacrificed in the attempt to 
copy literally nature’s handiwork is, 
as has been well contended, compen- 
sated for by the admiration accorded 
to the workmanship. 

An expert in this class of work has 
said: ‘‘The flower and the vine in 
iron possess a merit peculiar to them- 
selves, which the tenets of high art ; 
do not touch. To fashion a rose in FLEMISH VIZZING 
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iron requires even more than the 
combined skill of carver and lim- 
ner, in that each leaf must stand 
upon its own merit. The smith 
can neither cover its defects nor 
heighten its beauty by a trick of 
the brush or submerge the blossom 
in an idealized background, any 
more than he can impart fragrance 
to it. Its perfection in all save 
color is at once its sole excuse for 
being and its charm.”’ 

Ornamental iron-work of this 
peculiar kind is the luxury of the 
rich, and one can readily under- 
stand its hitherto limited vogue. 
Scroll-work in the form of the 
grille, which has been subjected to 
countless mutations and _ has 
evolved from a simple barred win- 
dow to the most delicate and 
fanciful designs, has long been 
popular, but flower and wreath 
work in America is probably less 
than a decade old. Of late years, 
however, examples of the work 
have been produced as unsurpassed 


in delicacy and beauty as those: 


that gave the smiths of medizval 
Germany the rank of masters of 
the art. 

The artist blacksmith in wrought 
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WROUGHT-IRON VASE 
Hammered Leaf Work 


work does not produce his desired effects in wax or pliant composi- 
tion and trust to a model thus easily made to yield him a finished 





MODERN GERMAN GRILLE 


product beautiful and per- 
fect in detail. It is a matter 
of forge and hammer. The 
class of work precludes 
other treatment. He takes, a 
piece of intractable metal, 
heats it, hammers it, bends 
it into the proper shape, 
smooths or dents its edges 
as required, works in midrib 
and veins with the accuracy 
of nature, and that not with 
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thin sheet iron, such as is worked into 
bric-a-brac, but with Scandinavian iron 
or open-hearth steel of sound substance, 
delicate of texture, and fragile in appear- 
ance only. 

He may have a real flower or the pho- 
tograph of a real flower only as his model. 
Each leaf is an individual work. The 
flower is built up leaf upon leaf, each 
requiring separate treatment and dexter- 
ous welding. The putting together of 
the detached pieces requires the same 
manipulative skill and the same degree 
of artistic grouping as would be bestowed 
upon the whole or any part of an impor- 
tant composition. The mere work of 
welding together the separate petals of 
a flower into a perfect whole, or the 
welding of leaves upon a stem bent with 
natural grace, is no mean trick, and 
places the artist blacksmith on a higher 
plane than any other class of metal- 
worker. The smithy becomes a studio. 








INDIAN JAR 
Galvano-Plastic Work 








GARDEN VASE 
Cast Iron, Oxidized 


In the cheaper quali- 
ties of flower and wreath 
work, short cuts to fairly 
satisfactory results are 
in these days often taken, 
and it is a curious fact 
that the country that in- 
vented and perfected the 
art of making iron foli- 
age by hand has also in- 
vented its machine-made 
substitute. To-day Ger- 
many exports tons of 
stamped leaves and pet- 
als practically ready for 
welding and requiring 
only a few dents and 
curves by the artist 
blacksmith. These, how- 








WINDOW GUARD 
RENAISSANCE 
Wrought Iron 


a factor in archi- 
tectural ornament. 
It is only neces- 
sary to say that 
the main differ- 
ence between elec- 
tro-plating and the 
galvano-plastic 
process is that the 
former requires a 
substantial base, 
which remains as 
an integral part, 
while the latter is 
complete in itself, 
the deposited 
metal being of suf- 
ficient body to ren- 
der any other base 
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ever, are used only on the cheaper grades 
of work. The better class of work for 
which America is fast acquiring an envi- 
able reputation admits only the genuine 
forged article. 

The third form of the ornamental work 
of to-day, the galvano-plastic, is largely 
effected by a silent artist whose methods 
are screened from observation. The sen- 
tient artist may work weeks or months 
in perfecting a masterpiece of design in 
clay, and in a few days the mysterious 
electric current transforms the fragile 
model into enduring metal-work, pre- 
serving with incomparable accuracy every 
line and curve and reproducing every 
charm and grace. 

It is no part of this article to give a 
history of the various steps by which the 
disintegrating action of the galvanic cur- 
rent, discovered by Sir Humphry Davy 
in 1808, became in the course of years 
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unnecessary. 

The bas-relief 

ornamentation 

one to-day sees 

in frieze and pan- 

els is thus essen- 

tially a latter-day 

achievement of 

the metallurgist. 

The process is 

as simple as it is 

effective. From 

the studio of the 

sculptor the 

model is trans- 

ferred to the 

galvano-room, 

where a mold is 

CAPITAL, AT PARIS EXPOSITION made of a spe- 
By The Winslow Brothers Company : a 

: cial composition 

directly from the 

clay. Intermediate plaster casts are dispensed with. The crisp, 

sketchy effects possible in the clay are thus preserved unimpaired, 

and the technique of the sculptor in every line is left inviolate. Be 

the model what it may, every excellence or fault is faithfully repro- 

duced, and no alien hand can remove a blemish or enhance a beauty. 

The model to be reproduced is enveloped ina matrix; its grace 
and dignity are lost to view; the clay shrinks and cracks and crumbles 
to rubbish, but the matrix has caught its beauties. It is then metalized 
or prepared for the bath, and after submersion in the tank the elec- 
tric current silently does the rest. Day after day the metal in solu- 
tion is deposited on the lines of beauty tooled out by the sculptor 
with a precision that no human copyist could approximate. Provided 
only that proper care is taken in the adjustment of the apparatus, the 
mysterious agent does its work with absolute fidelity. 

In proper time the metal shell is inspected and cleansed, and is 
once again submerged in a different solution to give the desired finish 
to the work. The process is now completed, and the frail model of a 
few days before, which would soon have fallen to pieces of its own 
w eight, is transformed into a permanent thing of beauty. 

This, in brief, is the story of the art blacksmith of to-day and his 
modified methods. The best products of the ages in metal-work are 
being duplicated or rivaled, and in all three of the processes above 
described America is probably to-day producing ampler and better 
results than any nation which has undertaken to clothe the metal- 
work of mere utility with beauty. Hucu W. CoLeMAN. 
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ALIEN ELEMENT IN AMERICAN ART 


The American art exhibit at the Paris Exposition has been much 
vaunted, and justly, as a magnificent witness of American talent, and 
as a prophecy of the position America will soon take in the world’s 
art. Beautifully installed, second in extent only to that of France 
itself, and containing many works that merit the name of master- 
pieces, it has attracted the attention and commanded the praise even of 
critics who are prone to depreciate the results of American effort. 

And yet this tribute of praise should be accepted with a grain of 
allowance by every one who has at heart the best interests of Ameri- 

can art. Despite the extent and excellence of the exhibit, there 
remains the somewhat depressing fact that its works in the main are 
not national, do not exemplify American spirit or reflect American 
life. 

This is more conspicuous in respect to the American exhibit than 
to any other at the exposition. The French section is distinctively 
French, both in spirit and in theme. The same is true in almost as 
marked a measure of the sections of Belgium, Spain, Holland, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Russia, and 
Great Britain. This is not saying, of course, that many of the artists 
represented in these sections have not undertaken to interpret and 
depict scenes and peoples foreign to their countries. They have. It 

* All the illustrations in this article are from the Official Catalogue of the United States Fine Arts Exhibit, 
copyright 1900, and published by Noyes, Platt & Co., Boston. 
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is true, however, that the English and continental sections of the 
exposition are not open to the same sweeping criticism of un-national 
ubiquity as the American. 

The Director-General of the Paris Exposition of 1889 said in his 
official report on the Fine Arts Exhibition: ‘‘The United States 
section was but a brilliant annex to the French section. 


THE CLOUDED SUN 
3y George Inness 
Courtesy Noyes, Platt & Co. 


The ambition of the American artists evidently is to interpret the 
world of to-day; but they have come to us to get their method of 
expression. . . . It would be difficult to mention many men who 
do not draw their inspiration directly from French masters.” These 
words expressed a just criticism, with the rankling sting of merited 
sarcasm. The American exhibit of 1900 is better, as a whole, than 
that of 1889, but it is no less un-American, no less untrue to antional 
ideals and national temperament. 

The cause of this fault is not far to seek. American artists go to 
Europe, and especially to Paris, to complete their education, and are 
apparently not strong enough to resist the dominating influence of 
their masters in after-work. Too often, moreover, captivated by the 
spirit of European capitals or charmed by the more congenial art 
circles of the old world, they virtually expatriate themselves. 
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Of the painters, etchers, and sculptors upon whom the present 
exposition has conferred medals, eight are self-confessed exiles— 
Sargent, Whistler, Abbey, Alexander, Pennell, Saint Gaudens, Mac- 
Monnies, and Brooks. Of the gross number of artists exhibiting in 
the American section, seventy-five have taken up a European resi- 
dence and for indefinite periods or for good have become alien to 





CLEARING 
By Howard Russell Butler 
Courtesy Noyes, Platt & Co. 


home and home inspiration. Dropped into a foreign environment 
and brought daily under the influence of foreign models and masters, 
it is not a matter of wonderment that their art should gradually 
acquire a foreign impress and drift rapidly away from national stand- 
ards and subjects, that American art should become little more than 
French art with American trimmings. 

A national art is not the mere vague vaporing of country-tied 
enthusiasm. Be it in figure painting or in landscape, it is the pre- 
requisite of the highest attainments. It has been said, and with truth, 
that the Alps and the Rhine never made a great painter. They have 
furnished striking pictures, pictures that have captivated the multitude. 
But the multitude have seen in the pictures, not high art, but mere 
bits of wonderful scenery, that have pleased by their uniqueness or 
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THE SORCERESS 
3y F. S. Church 
Courtesy Noyes, Platt & Co. 


their association. French landscape painters have admittedly reached 
the highest degree of perfection, but they have done so not by ran- 
sacking the world for striking subjects on which to display their 
technical ability, but by getting into the closest communion with their 
native districts and seeking to interpret them by the medium of pig- 
ments. The same is true of genre painting. 

Corot’s rank as a landscape painter is admitted, but Corot got the 
material for all his paintings within a league of Paris. Foreign artists 
have repeatedly undertaken to paint French peasants, but all have 
fallen lamentably below Breton and Millet. Many have essayed to 
paint Holland dikes and windmills and Holland peasants, but the 
best pictures of Holland types and scenes have been by Dutch artists. 
These facts of common observation contain a lesson for the American 
artist—that the man who undertakes to interpret the world has too 
great a subject for his abilities, that a few home scenes correctly 
interpreted and depicted in a masterly manner will confer a more 
enduring fame than a multitude of alien subjects treated falsely or 
indifferently a 

It is not my purpose to institute comparisons or cast reflections. 
It may be said, however, in genera! terms, that the pictures in the 
American exhibit in which Americans may take most pride are those 
which are most distinctively national. Setting aside mere technical 
ability, which is largely a matter of time and practice, the paintings 
most distinctively national are likewise most correctly interpreted. 
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J. G. Brown, for example, has found a subject not unworthy of his 
brush in the depiction of American street urchins in ‘‘Heels over 
Head”; Howard Russell Butler and Charles H. Woodbury have inter- 
preted knanitios waters and familiar skies in ‘‘Clearing’’ and ‘‘A Rock 
in the Sea’; William A. Coffin and George Inness have been equally 
loyal to Ausioun themes in 
‘*Sunrise’’ and ‘‘The Clouded 
Sun’; Cecilia Beaux and 
George de Forest Brush, both 
medalists, have found worthy 
themes in unlike American 
types. 

Many of the paintings of 
scenes not distinctively Amer- 
ican have high merit, but it is 
a question if the artists would 
not have been more successful 
had they taken subjects with 
which they were more famil- 
iar. Robert Blum, to cite an 
instance, gives us a pleasing 
‘*Flower Market in Tokio,” 
but there are home types of 
corresponding kind and equal 
worth’ with which Mr. Blum 
is more familiar and in the 
portrayal of which one sus- 
pects he would be more suc- 
cessful; Childe Hassam gives 
us “‘A Snowy Day on Fifth 
Avenue,” and one would re- 
gret to have a Parisian boul- 
evard in substitute; Julian 
Storey’s ‘‘Columbine”’ is pert 
and pretty, but distinctively 
Parisian, but America is re- 
plete with subjects equally 
pert and pretty, with the added Sy Ghee Seeds aaa 
charm of ahometype; Henry Courtesy Noyes, Platt & Co. 

O. Tanner has won plaudits 

for his religious paintings, but could he not have found in the strug- 
gles of his race, for instance, material worthy of his brush, newer 
and fresher scenes that he would be more competent to interpret? 

This is not meant as invidious criticism. I merely wish to point 
out the fact that, while no nation in the world has a greater variety 
of strong, winsome, pathetic, unique types and a wider scope of scenery, 
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ranging from the pleasing to the awe-inspiring, American artists, 
through fashion or folly, have been prone, under the influence of 
foreign masters, to slight home types and scenes and ambitiously 
undertake what they too often, through inexperience, are ill fitted to 
handle successfully. 
A purely imitative art 
will never be a great art, and 
the slighting of that with 
which we are most familiar 
in deference to that which 
requires long residence or 
national temperament thor- 
oughly to appreciate, is folly. 
In the portrayal of American 
types American painters have 
done infinitely less than 
American black-and-white 
artists, whose work is com- 
monly regarded as of an in- 
ferior class. In faithfully and 
sympathetically depicting 
American landscape and in 
adequately representing our 
hamlets and our great cities, 
we have comparatively few 
masters. We shall have few 
while it is the fashion to seek 
inspiration under foreign 
masters and select subjects 
under foreign skies. 
While I write I look out 
on a deep ravine of street a 
mile or more in length, 
flanked on either side by 
massive banks of buildings 
rising to varied heights of ten 
COLUMBINE or fifteen stories. The sun 
Se te on has set in a lurid haze of 

smoke and cloud; lights flash 

from a thousand windows 
along this artificial defile; strong shadows screen the current of strug- 
gling life that surges along its paved bottom. Everything is obscure, 
gigantic, suggestive of the awe-inspiring, even the terrible, and yet 
flecked with a certain glow, half genial, half sardonic. It is a sort of 
commercial Inferno. It reminds one of the wildest imaginative 
flights of aDoré. Nocity of the old world offers such possibilities to 
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an artist who would study its features and feel its influence. This 
scene—and there are thousands similar in our great cities—is real and 
near at hand. Yet no artist has caught its spirit or even given a hint 
on canvas of its strange mingling of solitude and strife, its lights and 
shadows, its checkered gloom, its mystery; no artist has suggested 
how it touches the heart, now inspiring it with a sense of indomitable 





SPRING PLOWING 
By Horatio ‘Walker 
Courtesy Noyes, Platt & Co. 


human energy, and again depressing it with anguish akin to what one 
feels in a wilderness. 

Half a mile away, under the same mantle of smoke and shadow 
and hedged in by similar grim buildings, dimly silhouetted against 
the night, is a watery gateway of commerce. Piling projects here 
and there into the stream and great timbers bound together with 
chains are black and reeking. The far side of the waterway is thick- 
set with masts. A ponderous swing-bridge creaks and groans and 
turns, and as its ends leave the buttressed approaches the rush of 
pedestrians is checked. Street-cars stop on either side and seem to 
watch with glowing headlights the Titan-like little tug that pulls a 
great steamer from its slip and heads it for the open water. Fora 
few moments the channel boils, then the bridge again creaks and 
groans and turns, and the interrupted stream of humanity flows on. 
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A mere moment in a city’s life, a moment worthy of art, but not 
recorded. 

And yet our artists must needs go to London or Paris or Tokio 
for a street scene, and even Whistler must go to the Thames fora 
river view. Traditionally, Rome is always stately and! dignified; 
Paris is always gay; Venice is always winsome and watery; and 





LULLED BY THE MURMURING STREAM 
By Ben Foster 
Courtesy Noyes, Platt & Co. 


London has fogs and fishmongers. They all have their charms, are 
all replete with inspiration. But if American artists go abroad for 
instruction, why need they renounce individuality and forswear 
national aims and aspirations? When Dickens wandered from 
London byways he was on uncertain ground, and his work showed it; 
when Scott left his highland hills his imagination afforded no substi- 
tute for the lakes and crags in the description of which he excelled; 
when Hall Caine ventures out of the Isle of Man he gropes like a 
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novice in an unknown land; even our own word-painter, Hawthorne, 
was his best in Salem. 

And so the American artist, when he renounces home scenes and 
familiar faces and ambitiously undertakes to interpret the world, 
courts a danger and jeopardizes his art. He may paint brilliant can- 





DISMANTLED BOATS 
By Charles H. Fromuth 
Courtesy Noyes, Platt & Co. 


vases that please for an hour, but in interpreting foreign scenes he 
must needs look through alien eyes, and his pictures will likely be 
characterized by lack of sy mpathy and truth. If he is successful, his 
success will more than likely be that of the imitator or copyist. In 
any event, he will be disloyal to types and scenes worthy of the 
highest art, types and scenes he is qualified by intimate acquaintance 
and community of life to understand and faithfully portray, and that, in 
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a hazardous venture in which he is dependent upon half-knowledge 
or a fleeting impression. 

‘‘We possess,’’ said an art critic some years ago, in speaking of 
the material of American landscape, ‘‘all the natural conditions that 
are necessary to the full fruition of an artistic temperament concern- 
ing itself with landscape art. Our sun makes the same kind of 





A FLOWER MARKET IN TOKIO 
By Robert Blum 
Courtesy Noyes, Platt & Co. 


shadows as that of Brittany; the same blue is in our skies and the 
same cloud-forms; the leafage of our trees is the same, and the 
water of our ponds and brooks differs in no way from that of France. 
What we should seek to learn in France is, not how to paint such and 
such landscapes there, but how to see those landscapes as they appear 
to and impress the men whose painting of them we admire, and ever 
after be able to see all other landscapes in the same spirit and full- 
ness of apprehension. One need not go to Brittany to do this. It 
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can be done at home, and there are men whose work is daily afford- 
ing ample proof of the fact. But it does not follow therefrom that 
in the acquisition of the faculty of seeing and feeling the true spirit of 
paysage one is not greatly aided by attrition with the masters of the 
art and by the study that is had abroad of the precise material of 
their landscapes. A man who paints for four or five years in Brittany, 
however, and then in his New York studio can turn out nothing but 
Brittany landscapes from his sketch-books, has wasted his time and 
mistaken his vocation.”’ 

Extensive, varied, magnificent as is the American art exhibit at 
Paris, rich as it is in the evidence of personal ability, this, therefore, 
is its lesson: Expatriation is a mistake, both as regards the future 
of the individual artist and as regards the future of American art. 
There has been for years, and will likely continue to be, an annual 
exodus of artists to Paris and an annual importation of sketch-books 
crowded with embryo paintings for future elaboration. But this is as 
flagrant an offense against policy as against taste. Those who are 
guilty have yet to learn that ‘‘there shall be more joy over one 
honest and sincere American horsepond, over one truthful and dirty 
tenement, over one unaffected sugar-refinery, over one vulgar but 
unostentatious coal-wharf, than there shall be over ninety and nine 
Mosques of St. Sophia, Golden Horns, Normandy Cathedrals, and all 
the rest of the holy conventionalities and orthodox bosh that have 
gone to gladden the heart of the auctioneer and deprave American 
artists.” Exrxuis T. CLARKE. 
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From ‘‘ Historic New York.’’ Copyright G. P. Putnam's Sons 


STUDIES OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE—II 
KNICKERBOCKER DAYS 

From the time of the earliest settlement in New Netherlands 
down to the war of the Revolution, no phase of American life was 
more picturesque than that of the Knickerbockers. While Dutch 
sovereignity extended over a period of less than fifty years, Dutch 
manners and customs left an impress that a century of English rule 
could not remove. When New Amsterdam became New York and 
Beverswyck penned it was a change of letter and little else. The 
English crown was added to the arms of the colony, but the Dutch 
beaver was not displaced, and the loyal Hollanders still sang Boren 
Orange. Nine years later, in the spring of 1673, the Dutch recaptured 
their territory, but after a brief twelve months it passed again into 
the hands of the English, where it remained until Great Britain lost 
all her Amcrican possessions. 

Life in New Netherlands differed essentially from life in New 
England. During the seventeenth century the struggle for existence 
was paramount with most of the Puritans. The winters of Massachu- 
setts were severer than those of Manhattan and the Indians more 
menacing. But the chief difference between the Puritans and the 
Dutch lay in their motives for seeking America. The Dutch came to 
colonize; the Puritans, for religious freedom; the Dutch to found a 
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trading post in the interests of 
the West India Company; the 
Puritans, that their children might 
escape the divine right of kings. 
The Dutch, accustomed to organ- 
izing plantations in the eastern 
hemisphere, were equipped with 
the necessities for starting one in 
the western world. From the first 
the privations endured by the 
Puritans were unknown to them. 
Their genius for commerce, cou- 
pled with their knowledge of sea- 
manship, robbed the long voyage 
across the Atlantic of half its ter- 
rors. This kept them in touch 





DELFT PLATE— ORANGE AND BLUE 
Showing Chinese Influence 


with the mother country. Soon 
returning vessels brought back 
Holland bricks and tiles and household furnishings, and in a few 
years New Amsterdam was Old Amsterdam in miniature. 

Madame Knight, a Massachusetts traveler visiting the Dutch 
colony, has made us her debtor. 
She writes vividly in her journal: 

‘*The buildings are Brick Generaly, 
very Stately and High, though not 
like ours in Boston. The Bricks 
in some of the Houses are of divers 
Coullers and laid in Checkers, be- 
ing glazed look very Agreeable. 
The inside of them is neat to Ad- 
miration.” 

These were the houses of the 
town. The farmhouses, or bower- 
ies, were built of wood, with gam- 
brel roofs and huge brick chim- 
neys. They were unlike the New 
England houses of similar construc- 
tion inasmuch as there was a stoep, 
a greater projection of roof, and 
a broader foundation. With the 
rich, the bowerie was simply a 
country-house, occupied by the 
family in summer, and where the 
town table could be supplied the 
rest of the year with the products 
WALL PAPER of the garden and the dairy. Here 
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took place the spinning of linen, the making of lace, the distilling of 
perfumes, and many other household arts for which the Dutch 


wo'men were famous. 


Both dwellings were picturesque, and as the colonists reproduced 





BEAD BAG 


the interiors of their 
Holland homes as 
faithfully as was possi- 
ble in a new _ land, 
there was much com- 
fort and homeliness 
within. The walls of 
the parlor were deco- 
rated, but the other 
rooms were plastered 
and the big oak beams 
overhead left exposed. 
The living-room, serv- 
ing sometimes as a 
dining-room, had a 
great fireplace orna- 
mented with Delft 
tiles. The blaze on 


this wide hearth was full of cheer and in the long evenings lighted 


up the remote corners. 


Across the chimney-breast, and in the shadow of a huge hood of 


iron, was a narrow shelf 
holding candlesticks and 
the family hour-glass. The 
plastered walls were not de- 
void of color, for the house- 
wife kept her Delft plates 
in oak racks, where they 
vied in brightness with the 
pots of tulips set in stiff rows 
on the window-ledges. Delft 
potters in the seventeenth 
century were largely influ- 
enced by Chinese designs, 
and the plates showed a 
variety of color unknown 
in the later ware. Delft, 
from the beginning, resem- 
bled Oriental faience. It 
was light in weight, and the 
hard glaze was a bluish 
white. Delft was imported 





DUTCH FOOT-STOVE 


Courtesy of Mrs. R. M. McCreery 
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A BELLE OF NEW AMSTERDAM 
Enlarged from an Old Print 
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by the Dutch settlers in great quantities until late in the eighteenth 
century. Johannes Van Brugh gave as a wedding present to his 
daughter Katherine, when she married Philip Livingstone, a com- 
plete dinner-set of Delft, and Lisbeth de Peyster in her will directed 


.that special care be 


taken of her Delft 
teapots. 

Had the pieces 
used by the colo- 
nists been pre- 
served, the progress 
and decline of Delft 
pottery would have 
been chronicled. 
The Delft of early 
New Amsterdam 
had a touch of or- 
ange in it out of 
compliment to the 
House of Orange. 
The designs were 
often grotesque. 
Scriptural subjects 
were popular, but 
scenes in which 
Chinese pagodas P om 
and Holland dikes ; 
were placed side by 
side were more 
common, The red 
in the plates was 
borrowed from the 
Japanese. When 
the Holland trade 
with Japan was at 
its height the Dutch 
ware closely resem- 
bled the fine porce- SARAH VAN BROUGH LIVINGSTONE 
lain of that country. Copied by Huntington from Miniature 
This gave the pot- 
tery great prestige. The idea of depicting their own scenery pure and 
simple —the windmills and canals—came as a later thought to the 
Delft potters, and by that time English china was in the market and 
the demand for the Dutch ware was over. 

In the New Amsterdam interior pewter played a prominent part. 
The high cupboards were filled with tankards, flagons, beekers, 
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bowls, and porringers, the latter hanging by their beaten handles in 
precise rows. Proud was the | 7ouw of her pewter; prouder of her 
silver. This was not exposed to the view of any chance visitor. 
Hidden away in a heavy oak chest were the precious pieces—treasured 
heirlooms handed down from one generation to another. 

This collection slowly increased, for the members of the family 
were encouraged to put their earnings into silver. The money thus 
saved was called ‘‘silver money,” and was sent to Holland when a 





THE BOAR-HUNT 
Brass Panel from Oak Chest 


favorable occasion presented itself. Into the hands of some trust- 
worthy sea-captain it was given, and after many months the little heap 
of coins returned in the guise of a beeker, a sugar-box, or—perhaps a 
coffee-urn. Then it was carefully wrapped and put away in the chest, 
entered in an inventory, and mentioned later in a will, but not brought 
forth, except to grace a christening or a wedding. 

Some of these chests were beautifully carved, othe:s were mounted 
with iron; occasionally they were paneled in brass. These panels 
usually depicted religious subjects—‘* Mordecai at the Gate,”’ ‘‘ Judith 
and Holofernes,”’ ‘*Daniel in the Den of Lions.’’ Two old panels 
that have survived their oak setting represent a boar-hunt and a 
falcon-chase. Dutch metal-workers leaned to the pictorial. Their 
designs were seldom conventional. But no subject was too small or 
commonplace to be overlooked by them. Brass milk-cans were 
things of beauty, copper coffeepots often rivaled silver ones in 
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graceful outline, and such ungainly articles as warming-pans and foot- 
stoves were not without ornament. 

Nor were all of these imported from the mother country. There 
were local artisans. An old diary refers to one Jan Van Heer, a 
famous hammerer of metal, which undoubtedly proves that Jan was 
the pioneer of the arts and crafts in America. Lanthorns were made 
at an early date in the colony. These were of horn, as their name 
indicates, and varied in size from small ones, brass-bound, used by 





THE FALCON-CHASE 
Brass Panel from Oak Chest 


the housewife, to great iron ones carried by the night-watch—men 
who paced the streets and cried the hour. Beautiful indeed are 
some of these old lanthorns, the mellow light apparently slight but 
far-reaching. Evil-doers fled from their rays and by their soft glow 
children were rocked to sleep and lovers exchanged vows; for the 
tallow dip back of the yellow horn gave a stronger light than three 
candles in their sticks, and Dutch economy even in matters of love 
was not set aside. 

It was a happy household that gathered around the hearth at 
night; the Mynheer with his Holland pipe, the goede | rouw with her 
needlework, and at her side little Peterand Johannes and Annekje and 
Tytie, and possibly Rikert and Hendrick and Jan. The tasks of the day 
were over, and there was a pleasant hour for the children before they 
were marshaled off to bed. Dutch boys and girls lived a much freer 
life than their littke New England cousins. There were special 
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merrymakings planned for their benefit, and some of the quaint old 
letters extant dwell at length on these festivities. 

Women in New Netherlands enjoyed a unique position. Among 
the first Holland dames in the early settlement were Annekje Jans, 
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Katrina Van Bourgh, Margaret Hardenbroeck, and Cornelia Lubbetse, 

and to them belongs great honor, for they took an active part in 4 
. colonial affairs. In the next generation widows managed their 3 


estates; wives, in the absence of their husbands, conducted all busi- 


ness affairs; spinsters were successful merchants. Judith Stuyvesant, 


| after the death of the famous governor-general, invested her property 
so wisely that it doubled during her lifetime; Maria Van Courtlandt 
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governed Courtlandt Manor for 
many years to its great prosper- 
ity; and Madame Polly Provoost, 
renowned for her beauty and wit, 
owned a shop in _ the _ busiest 
thoroughfare of the town —and 
shared with the governor the dis- 
tinction of possessing a coach and 
four. 

Picturesque were the maids 
and matrons of New Amsterdam. 
The sober garb of the Puritan was 
not theirs. They reveled in bright 
hues, and a gathering of Dutch 
belles rivaled a tulip-garden in 
wealth of color. Green and scarlet 
petticoats, bodices of velvet, em- 
broidered aprons and caps were 
part of the attire. The caps were PEWTER TANKARD 
seldom discarded. Ordinarily they 
were fastened with a band of ribbon, but at church and on all formal 
occasions they were held in place by silver clasps of fine workman- 
ship. Some of these quaint ornaments have been kept until to-day, 
and are among the many interesting things handed down by the Dutch. 

While the life of New Amsterdam was a placid one, it was not 
without important social events. Christenings and marriages were 
occasions of mirth and feasting, and holidays were joyfully observed. 
The Dutch calendar was full of saints’ days. Paas and Candlemas 
were favorites, but Christmas and New Year's day were the great 
festivals of the year. 

In Beverswy ck, where lived the patroon, society was more formal 
and the lines between rich and poor more sharply drawn. Killian 
Van Rensselaer, first patroon and founder of the Manor of Renssel- 
aerswyck, was a governor in the East India Company and a man of vast 
estates in Holland. He was selected by the reigning prince to 
represent Dutch interests at the head of the Hudson River. The 
little colony was independent of the settlement in New Netherlands, 
and was in reality a small principality in a wilderness. The patroon- 
ship remained in the Van Rensselaer family. At the time of the war 
of the Revolution the eighth patroon surrendered his title, and a 
unique phase of government passed out of existence. Ona smaller 
scale were the Livingston and Van Courtlandt manors; but as there 
was something feudal about all three, it is to New Amsterdam that 
the student of history must turn for a true picture of Dutch colonial 
life. VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 
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CHINESE PORCELAINS 


THE NICKERSON COLLECTION AT THE ART 
INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


American patrons of art have of late years been casting their 
benefactions in a more and more marked degree on two special lines 
—the establishment of scholarships and prizes for the encouragement 
of home talent and the bestowal upon the masses, through the 
medium of public or semi-public institutions, of those treasures of art 
which it is the prerogative of wealth to accumulate. The wisdom 
of this policy is manifest. The prizes established may not be valuable 
in point of dollars and cents, but they do furnish an incentive to good 
work. The productions submitted in competition are passed on by 
juries presumably competent and fair-minded, the aspirants are rated 
by merit, and the medalist acquires a rank that may be beneficial to 
him in his future career. The transfer of private collections to public 
institutions, likewise, militates against the spirit of selfish hoarding 
for personal delectation, and the art works, virtually made public 
property, become a potent factor in general culture. 

Among benefactions of this latter sort, one of the most important 
for many years is the gift of the Nickerson collection to the Art 
Institute of Chicago, made last February, and to be thrown open to 
the public the latter part of the present month. The gift, when 
made, was widely heralded, and the public has been expectantly 
awaiting the completion of the work of installation. That work is 
now finished, and the. collection occupies two rooms specially prepared 
and decorated for its reception. The fittings are all in admirable 
taste and the treasures in their new home show to the best advantage. 

The value of the collection, which comprises over a thousand 
pieces, is largely a matter of conjecture. The gift was made with an 
utter absence of ostentation. There were no conditions, no ‘‘ifs’ or 
‘‘musts.”” Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Nickerson, after years of research 
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and the expenditure of a fortune, simply gave their collection to the 
Institute, stipulating only that the articles they transferred should 
be given ample space for their proper display, and that they them- 
selves, as the donors, should be accorded the privilege of bearing the 
expense of suitably 
fitting up the rooms. 
This utter elimina- 
tion of petty restric- 
tions is especially 
commendable. 

The collection 
comprises oil paint- 
ings, water-colors, 
etchings, and en- 
gravings; Japanese 
prints, Kakémonos 
and leather; Chi- 
nese water-colors, 
jade, crystals, and 
other nard stones; 
Japanese and cin- 
nabar lacquer, Chi- 
nese and Nabesh- 
ima porcelains, and 
Japanese pottery; 
bronzes and a 
wealth of other 
Oriental works of 
art. There is 
scarcely an article 
that has not been 
selected with good 
judgment and dis- 
crimination. There 
is, however, a 
marked difference 
in the quality of the 
different classes of 
articles shown in the two exhibition-rooms. The cream of the col- 
lection is to be found in the jades, crystals, and smaller articles of 
Oriental workmanship, the paintings, as a whole, being the least 
notable productions displ ryed. 

The Art Institute is signally fortunate in securing these treasures, 
since the jades comprised in the Nickerson gift constitute the largest 
and most costly collection of this particul: ur class of art works outside 
of China itself. The gift, therefore, in this regard is unique. Here- 
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Black Lacquer with Metal Mountings 
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tofore the best collections of jades in this country have been in private 
houses, where they have been kept for the inspection of the privileged 
few. The Nickerson gift makes the largest and most costly collection 
in America virtually the property of the American public. 

There have been skeptics as to the value of jade as a material for 
art productions, but its beauty and durability have stood the test of 
thousands of years in China and India, and its popularity, amounting 
almost to veneration, in these countries makes such a collection as 
that now owned by the Art Institute one of the greatest importance. 





CASE OF JADE 


Of the mineral jade, the pure white variety has always been the 
most highly prized, though the varieties verging from w hite into gray 
and green have been deemed of great value. So precious was the 
pure white jade considered that large, flawless pieces were reserved 
for the Chinese emperor and were given into the hands of the most 
celebrated artists of the country, who spent years in shaping them 
into works of art. Many of the rare specimens looted from the 
summer palace at Pekin, in October, 1860, for instance, represented 
twenty or thirty years of ceaseless toil at the hands of eminent 
Chinese artists. The Nickerson exhibit comprises fine specimens of 
all the varieties of jade used in the Orient. It also contains many 
specimens of highly executed jadeite, this crystalline form of the 
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mineral being a silicate of sodium and aluminum, whereas jade proper 
is a silicate of calcium and magnesium. 

These specimens of jade, of which there are one hundred and 
seventeen listed in the catalogue, are of Chinese and East Indian 
workmanship, and present the precious mineral in most of the forms 
into which it is commonly worked. Over forty of the specimens are 
of the white variety so highly prized in the East. Many others are 
of the buff, gray, and yellow varieties, and the rest are of various 
shades of green. All are beautifully executed and almost without 





THE OLD CASTLE 
By Georges Michel 


blemish. This is the more remarkable from the fact that many of the 
pieces are extremely old, one Chinese white jade saucer, for instance, 
bearing the mark of Kea-tsing, 1522-1567. Some of the pieces are 
from the Rossetti collection, London, and others from the Brayton 
Ives collection. 

The specimens of crystals and other hard stones, which were 
worked both in India and China, the style determining their nativity, 
are equally choice. They include crystals of various colors, sard, 
sardonyx, murrhine, lapis lazuli, jasper, and mocha, or ‘‘moss agate,’ 
though the number of rock-crystals and Indian murrhine agates pre- 
dominates. One piece, a Chinese engraved rock-crystal libation-cup, 
elaborately carved and bearing the seal-mark of Ch’ien-lung, 17 
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comes from the emperor’s summer palace; other fine specimens come 
from Hamilton Palace one the Mary J. Morgan collection. For the 
most part the pieces are of the oldest ad best workmanship, the 
modern specimens being comparatively few in number. 

Of the one hundred and eighty -eight listed specimens of Japanese 
and cinnabar lacquer, there are few that are not of the choicest kind. 
Many of them are exquisitely carved and decorated with inlaid 
mother-of-pearl, gold-stone, and ivory; the characteristic decorative 
designs are chaste in style and the finish in every particular is flawless. 





THE ARAB SCOUTS 
By Ad. Schreyer 


The porcelains, gathered from the most diverse sources, as were 
the lacquers and jades, comprise pieces of great antiquity, dating in 
many instances back to the early years of the fifteenth century. 
Others are of recent date, and show the best type of present- day 
work. They are in the main of the familiar blue-and-white hz urd 
paste porcelain, on which dragons and lotus-blossoms, leaf and cloud 
effects, plants, birds, butterflies, and the whole array of fantastic 
shapes dear to Chinese fancy are executed with the daintiest precision. 

Many of the pieces of porcelain and pottery have long been 
famous among connoisseurs, having previously formed a part of the 
collections of Charles A. Dana, the king of Holland, Brayton Ives, 
Austin Robertson, the Comte de Semalle, Mary J. Morgan, Count 
Kleczkowski, Samuel Colman, and Blenheim Castle. The bronzes 
are of equal antiquity and are equally choice in point of workmanship, 
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a number of them dating back to 1426, and few of them being of 
recent make. 

Second in interest, perhaps, to the carvings and pottery are the 
great Japanese Buddhist shrine in black lacquer with metal mountinys 
and the fine selection of Japanese prints with their wealth of decor- 
ative imagery. These latter range in date from 1765 to recent years, 
and are by some of the most celebrated artists of the Mikado’s 
empire. The reproduction given herewith affords some idea of their 
delicacy and uniqueness. 

As said before, the paintings of the collection, though comprising 
some of high order, are its least important feature. Among them 
are early Bonheurs and Bouguereaus, characteristic Schreyers and 
Corots, canvases by Daubigny, Michel, Rico, Max, Clays, Tadema, 
and other artists of equal note. Comparatively few American can- 
vases are in the collection, though we find Bierstadt, Church, Inness, 
Hart, Gifford, and a few athues represented. The three paintings 
reproduced herewith are among the best. A few approach danger- 
ously near mediocrity, but the average does credit to the institution 
in which they find a permanent home. 

ARTHUR HEWITT. 





RIVER SCHELD, NEAR ANTWERP 


By P. J. Clays 
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STRAYS OF OPINION 


The project of establishing an American Salon, comparable with 
the great exhibitions of Europe, is one that should meet the approval 
and command the support of all who take pride in American work. 
A national art presupposes a national art center. England has its 
Royal Academy and France its Paris Salon, and the art of both 
countries is distinctively and laudably national. America has no 
such institution, and its art, while robust and progressive, is more 
the exponent of foreign influences and ideals than an embodiment 
of national aspiration. 

America has no lack of exhibitions that pass under the name 
of salons, but these are too often the product of mere local enter- 
prise, in which petty civic glory, or jealousy, vaunts itself. The 
average American artist to-day attaches more honor to an obscure 
hanging in the Paris Salon than to the choicest positions in all 
the American exhibitions combined. Possibly it may mean more. 
Certainly it would not if there were a great salon on this side of the 
Atlantic to which E uropean artists would feel it a privilege to be 
admitted. 

Conditions were never more favorable than at the present time 
for the establishment of such a salon. Never was popular interest 
in art so marked, and never was there a more promising corps 
of enthusiastic art workers in this country. There are, moreover, 
just as competent and conscientious critics to serve as jurors here 
as abroad. It needs but an initial step, backed by judicious enter- 
prise, to insure the realization of the project. 

The ambitions of rival claimants for the salon should be subor- 
dinated to the national purpose. All things considered, Washington 
is the ideal location. The artistic talent that is being developed 
all over the land would find its most natural representation at the 
national capital, where in a sense painters, sculptors, architects, 
draughtsmen, illustrators, and designers would meet on equal ground. 
Washington, as has been well contended, is the city of all cities w “om 
national interests are dominant, where local pretentions are held 1 
subordination, where neither cliques nor societies nor schools can 
exercise any controlling interest in the conduct of national affairs. 

The location of the American Salon, however, may safely be left 
to future determination — its influence would be virtually the same 
whatever city were selected. The essential thing is to inaugurate 
a movement that will give to America a national art center and 
a great representative salon, in whose awards American artists would 
recognize a greater honor than in the medals and “mentions” 
bestowed by foreign juries. 
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